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THE     FATS     AND     OILS      SITU^^.   10 


In  thii:   issuc:- 


First    effocts  of  the  war  on  Tj^ited  States   forjei 
tr3.de   in   fats  and  oils.  ! 


S-g-niaary 

Prices  of  most   fats  -and  oils,    after   declining  in   OctoDer,    declined 
fui-ther  in  IToveraljer  froa  the  levels  ^jained  ir.modis.tely  follOT;ing  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe.     But  in  all  cases,  prices  continued  considerahly 
higher  than  those  of  last  Aueust ,   when,    except  for  the  dr;ring  oils,    they 
were  the  lov/est   in  more  than  5  yeai-s.     Pricos  of  lard,    cottonseed  oil, 
and  com  oil  in  llovemher  were  10   to   15  percf.-nt   lower  than  those  of  a  year 
earlier,    largely  as  a  res^alt    of  incroasod  lard.  prodLiction;   hut  prices   of 
practically  all  other  fats   and  oils  v/ere  hi.-jher  than  in  ITovenher  193S« 

During  the   first   2  montJis  of  tiie  war   in  Europe,    imports  of  fats,    oils, 
and  oilseeds,    mostly  for   industrial  purj:)0se3,   were  considerahly   sma.ller  than 
in  the   corresponding  period  of  193S.      E:iports   of  lard,    soyheans,    and  cotton- 
seed oil  were   larger. 

The  reduction  in  imports  appjii'ently  wa,s  due  to  several  factors,  in- 
cluding large  domestic  stocks  of  most  fats  and  oils  on  han.d,  disruption  of 
normal  shipping  facilities,  increa.sed  ocean  frei.i.t  si:id  -v'ai^risk  instirance 
rates,  and  varying  degrees  of  control  over  foreign  supplies  exerted  "bj  the 
helligerent  and  neutral  nations  of  wcstei-n  Europe.  The  increase  in  exports 
of  food  fats  apparent].y  -.vas  awe  to   fear   of   shortages   on  the  po.rt    of   certain 
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foreign  nations,    as  well  as  to  the  disruption  of  normal   imports  of  vegetable 

oils  and  oilseeds  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States. 

Jt   is   sircnificant   tlin,t    e:>rr)orts  of  lard  to  the  United  Kinj^dom,    our 

most   iraport.'^Jit   narket,    decreased  sharply   in   October.      Recent    events   indicate 

that  the  United  Kingdom,  pursuing  a  cautious  btying  policy,    is  endeavoring 

to    secure  as  nuch  of   its  needed  food  supplies  as  possible  from   countries 

attached  to   sterling   exchange.      Nevertheless,    the  Uiited  States   is  the  only 

nation  vfith  a  large   £?U37plus   of  lard  available  for  export  ,    and  it    seems 

probable  that    if   shipping  difficulties  become  more  acute  the  United  Kingdom 

will   increase   its  purchases  of  Ipxi.  in  this   country  at   the   e:cpcnse  of 

vegetable  oils  from  more  dist.-xnt   a.rcas. 

REVIEW  OP  EECEW  DEVEL0PM53?JS 

Prices  of  most    fats   and  oils   decline   somewhat 
further   in  ITov ember 

With  few  exceptions,   prices   of  fa,ts  and  oils  declined  somewhat   further 
in  November  from  the  levels   attained  during  the   fairljr   sharp  advances  in 
Scptonber.      But  prices  of  all  fats  and  oils   continued  higher  thcin  the  rela.- 
tively  low  prices   of  last   Augast,      Butter  prices  advonced  seasonally  in 
November,    ,?2id  the  price  of   castor  oil,    influenced  partly  by   increased  demrjid 
for  that   oil  in  the  diying  industries,    advcjiced   slightly.      The  price  of   cod 
oil  advanced  shaz-ply  in  November, 

Prices  of  tung  oil,    oloo  oil,    and  oleostc.?.rine,   which  had  advanced 
most   in  S.npteuber,    declined  T.iost   in  November.      Com— oil  -nrices  were  down 
about   10  percent   from  October   to  Kovoi:ber,    while  lard  prices  declined  about 
8  percent.      Other   fats  cjid  oils   ercporiencing  moderate  price   reductions   in 
November  incltide  grease,    olivo-oil   foots,    nr.d   sardine  oil,     prices  of  most 
other  fats  and  oils  v/cre   steady  to   slightly  lov.'or. 

CoLTpared  v.-ith  o,  year  earlier,   -orices  of   some  of  the  domestic   fats  ojid 
oils   in  November  v/ere  lower  fxrio.   some  were  higher,   whereas  prices  of  all  the 
imported  fats  and  oils  were  higher.      Lard,    cottonseed  oil,   and  corn- oil 
prices  v;erc  dovm  10   to  15  percent,    largely  bccaiise  of  the  max-kcd  inc^rcase  in 
lard  production   this  year   compared  with  last.      Tallow,    groa.so,    oloo   cii. 
peanut   oil,    and   soybean  oil  prices  were   little   changed.      Butter  and  eieo" 
stearine  prices  were   considerably  higher.      Linseed  oil  also  v/as  vp   sharply 
compared  vdth  a  year   earlier. 


Prices  of  most  of  the  impoi-ted  fats  and  oils   in  NovemlDer  this  year 
were  10  to   30  percent  higiher  tlxan  in  Kovemter  193S.      However,    teaseed  oil 
was  vp  alDout  75  percent,    ting  and  oiticica  oils  wers  up  ahout  20  percent, 
and  cod-oil  prices  were  more  than  doutle  those  of  a  year   earlier.      Reduced 
shipments  from   China  v/ere  largely  responsihle  for  the   shajrp   gains  in  tea- 
seed  oil  and  tung  oil  prices,    as  well  as  for  oiticica  oil,   which  is  closely 
competitive  vdth  tung  oil.      Difficulties  in   securing  shipments  of  fish-liver 
oils  from  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  apparently  were  responsible   for  the 
marked  incresse  in  the  price   of   cod  oil. 

Federal  Surplus   Commodities   Corporation  authorized  to 
pui' chase  lard  for  relief  distrihution 

The  Secretary  of  Igri culture  announced  on  November  29   that   the 
Federal  Sa.rplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  been  authorized  to  purchase 
lard  s.nd  certain  cuts  of  salt  pork  for  relief  distribution.     Lard  already 
had  been  designated  as  a  s'arplv.s   cominodlt;/  under  the   Stojnp  Plan,   which  per- 
mits eligible  lo\"?-incomG  families  to  purchase   surplus  commodities  with  tlv.e 
stamps  issued  free  by  the  Federal  S'oi'plug  Comraodities   Corporation.      In 
October,    it   was   reported,    10  perceJit   of  txie  total  purchases  made  with  blue 
stainps  "Jere   of  lard. 

The   Starrp  Plan  program  now  is  in  operation  in  iS   cities,    and  12 
other  cities  have  been  designated  for  inclusion  in  the  program.      Adminis- 
trative officials   estimate  that   the  program  will  be   in  operation   in   125-1^0 
cities   oy  July  1,    19 to. 

P eanut- crushing s   estimate   revised  downward 

The   "Outlook  for  Fats,    Oils,    and  Oilseeds  for  igUO,"   released 
November  15,    stated  that   at   least   250  million  poijnds  of  peanuts  from  the 
1939   crop  v/ould  be  available  for  crushing  this   season.      In  the  November 
issue  of  "The  Fats  and  Oils   Situation,"   released  on  the   same  date,    the 
peanut- crushing s   estimate  v/as  revised  downward  to  about   200  million  poujids. 
It  now  seems  probable  that   less   than  100  million  pounds   of  farmers'    stock 
peonuts  will  be   crushed  during  the   current    season.      Hov;ever,    to  this  must 
be  added  the  nill~stock   shelled  poonuts  which  will  be   crushed,    equivalent 
to   kO   to   60  million  pounds  of  unshelled  nuts. 

The  September  1  and  October  1   crop   reports,    on  v;hich  the  original 
crtishings  ostinatc  was  based,    indicated  a  total  1939   crop   of  peanuts  picked 
and  threshed  ar-iounting  to  1,295  million  pounds  end  1,233  million  poimds 
respectively.      Because  of  adverse  y;oathor   conditions,    the  indicated  pro- 
duction as  of  November  1,    totaling  1,1^7  million  pounds,   was  appro-imately 
S5  m.i:  lion  pounds  less  than  a  month  earlier  and  lU2  million  pounds  less 
than   2  months   earlier.      It    is  possible  that    the  December  1   crop  report  may 
show  some  further  reduction  in  the   size  of  the  peanut    crop   this  year, 

Moro  than  £30  million  pounds  of  peanuts  wore   cleaned  rnd  shelled 
dn.ring  the  193^-39  ^aarketing  season.      With  improvement   in   consui.ier  incomes 
and  in  the  demand  for  peanuts,    at   least   850  million  pounds  of  peanuts   are 
likely  to  be   cleaned  and  shelled  this   season.     An  additional  200  million 
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po-unds  will  lie  required  for  f'.uT.i  and  loc?.l  uses.      Thiis  less  than  100 
nillion  po-ujads  of  farners'    stock  ponnuts,   nontly  of  oditle  grades,   will 
renain  availablr-   for  crushing. 

AcquiEition  of  farncrs'    ntock  peanuts  hv  i^roTrGr  cooperatives  to 
December  5.    '"^s  rocordod.  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustnent  Aininistration, 
totaled  about  J'-'  riillion  po-unds,    of  which  about  7  nillion  pounds  had  been 
diverted  to   crushing  nills.      With  a  rulativoly   strong  donand  ;ind  high  prices 
prevailing  for  peanuts  for  "edible"  uses,    the  cooperatives  are  not  likely  to 
find  it  necessary  to  acquire  nany  nore  peanuts  this   season  in  order  to    support 
prices  to  grov/ors.      The  average  farm  price  of  peanuts  in  :.iid-Novenber  was 
3.U  cents  per  po-cind  conpo-red  with  3»3   cents  a  year  earlier. 

Total   crushings  for  the  1'33S"''+C   season,    including  the  imshelled 
equivo-lent    of   shollod  peanuts  held  Isy  ir.ill,<3,   probably  will  not    e::cGed  I5O 
nillion  poujids  and.  n.'a^;;'  bo  l3ss  than  that  anount.     Thus  the  production  of 
peanut   oil  this   season  will  bo   sharply  red\iced  from  that   of  last   season, 
when  nore  than  3OO  nillion  pounds  of  peanuts  wore  crushed.     Sstirrtes  of  pro- 
duction and  disposition  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  for  recent  years  are 
sho-'.Tn  in  table  1, 


Table  1.-  Peanuts  picked  rnd  threshed:      Estinated  production   end 
disposition  in  the  United  States,    avci*p-ge  192o~37.    annuaJ. 

1933-39 
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Dck  peanuts 
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:      crushed  2/ 
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.      ed 

:  Ci-ushcd 
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:   Un- 
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ond 

:  duct  ion 
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:      for 

on 

:  other  lo- 

Shell-:  shell- 

-: 
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Choll- 

:      oil 
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:  cal  i\ses 

ed 

:    ed 

in-the- 

od 
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:lont 

a,: 

sholl 

!   Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

iviil. 

Ivlil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:   lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 

I92S-37 

:       qsg 

732 

72 

lUl 

1+1+ 

Hi 

62 

13^ 

1933 

!         S20 

625 

"^ 

lUS 

^3 

2S 

1+2 

^5 

193^ 

!      1,010 

61+7 

159 

155 

^3 

5^ 

80 

239 

1935 

:     1 ,  i'47 

7S2 

156 

159 

50 

39 

5S 

21I+ 

1936 

:     1,253 

G91 

165 

15^ 

^3 

5S 

Sl+ 

2U9 

1937 

.      1,22U 

83k 

171 

152 

^1 

3H 

57 

22g 

1^53  i/ 

.      1,309 

S37 

260 

160 

^1 

29 

U3 

303 

1939 

ik/irihi 

Conputed  fron  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of 

the  Census. 
1/     Year  beginning  Novenber,    V.-C.    ."'xca;   year  beginning  September,    S.E.    area; 
yeo,r  beginning  AUv^st ,    S.W.    area, 
2/     Year  beginning  October. 
3/     Prclininarj^. 
5/      Indicated  llovei.ibor  1. 
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FIHST  EFF3CTS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  UNITED  STATlfS" FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  FATS  AKD  OILS 

The  United  States  normally  has  net- imports  of  over  1  billion  pounds 
of  industrial  fats  and  oils  annually  (iaclnding  the  oil  equivalent  of  oil- 
seeds), and  exports  on. balance  UOQ.  to. 5OO. million  pounds  of  food  fats  and 
oils,  of  which  a  surplus  is  produced  In  this  country.  Under  the  exceptional 
circumstances  brought  about  by.  the  .sharp  curtailment  in  domestic  lard  pro- 
duction during  the  U  years  1935-38, /fo6d  fats  and  oils  were  imported  on 
balance  in  those  years.  But  with  the  markea  recovery  in  lard  production 
since  1938,  and  with  increased  production  of  soybeans,  a  surplus  of  food 
fats  and  oils  will  again  be  available  for  export  in  19^+0. 

The  November  issue  of  this  report  indicated  that  imports  of  vegetable 
oils  and  oilseeds  by  the  United  States,  mostly  for  industrial  uses,  probably 
would  not  be  restricted  by  the  Ei.iropean  V/ar.  On  the  other,  hand,  it  indicated 
that  the  war  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  increased  exports  of  lard  and 
soybeans.   ■■      ■  ■      . 

Imports  reduced,  exports  increased^ 
during  first  2_  months  of  v;a_r 

During  the  first  2  months  of  the  present  war  in: Europe,  i.e.,  in 
September  and  October  1939»  iniports  of  fats,  oils,  and.  oilseeds  into  the 
United  States  were  materially  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1938.  Exports  were  larger  th^n  those  of  a  year  earlier.  The  reduction  in 
imports  apparently  was  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  were 
the  dislocation  of  shipping  routes  with  the  oiitbreak  of  war,  ■  increased 
ocean  freight  and  war-risk  insurance  rates,  and  varying  degrees  of  control 
over  foreign  supplies  exerted  by  the  belligerent  and  neutral  nations  of 
western  Europe.   It  is  possible  that  some  decrease  in  imports  would  have 
occurred  in  any  event,  because  of  the  relatively  large  supplies  of  fats 
and  oils  that  were  on  hand  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  broke  out. 

For  the  2-month  period,  imports  of  the  principal  fats  and  oils 
(including  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds)  totaled  only  205  million  pounds 
compared  with  312  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1938»   Ex- 
ports for  the  period  totaled  89  million  pounds  compared  with  U6  million 
pcands  a  year  earlier.   Thus  net  imports  were  reduced  from  267  million 
pounds  to  117  million  pounds  or  more  than  50  percent. 

The  most  marked  reductions  in  imports  from  the  September-October 
period  of  1938  to  that  of  1939  occurred  in  coconut  oil  and  copra  from 
the  Philippines,  flaxseed  from  Argentina,  cottonseed  oil  from  Brazil,  and 
palm  oil  from  Netherlands  India  and  West  Africa.   Marked  increases  occurred 
during  the  same  period  in  exports  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil,  cottonseed 
oil,  and  lard.   The  trade  figures  for  the  various  fats  and  oils,  and  oil- 
bearing  materials,  are  shown  in  table  2, 
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Table  2,-  Imports  and  exports  of  specified  fats  a:id  oils,  includiii;^  crude  oil 
equivalent  of  oil-beaying  materials,  United  States,  Septeriiber  and  October, 

1938  and  1939 


Imports 

_  _    E:-5C 

rtE 

Item 

:              1 

938 

193 

111 

:            1938         : 

1939 

1/ 

:    Sent, 

:     Oct. 

:    Sept. 

:   Oct. 

:    Sept.: 

Oct.    : 

Seot.: 

Oct. 

' 

:    1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,  000 

1,000 

1,000 

Domestic  food 

:      lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

fats  ana  oils- 

Butter    

:          71 
'  1.505 

106 

79 
U30 

159 
339 

319 
lU 

2I4S 

25I+ 
12 

282 

Corn  oil    

2.078 

g 

9 

Cottonseed 

oil  2/    

:   g,9l+g 

5.538 

1.125 

119 

635 

I169 

1,9^7 

4,928 

Lard,    incl. 

neutral   "}]... 

;        - 

1 

V 

- 

18,790 

21,071 

24,693  19,091 

Oleo   oil    . 
Oleosteari 

I        — 

Uoo 

— 

350 

3b3 

504 
1 

672 

p.e    .  . 

103 

Oleo    stock:  .... 

;        — 

— 

_ 

» 

193 

i+53 

460 

1,05b 

Peanut   oil    .... 

:  3,39^ 

U-so 

79 

315 

5/ 

5/ 

1 

108 

Soybean  oil    . . . 

:         95 

63 

^0 

H5 

35b 

358 

567 

1,441 

Soybeans,    oil 

equiv.    (lU^)    , 

1 

3 

2 

1 

79 

50 

28 

21,215 

Total   

14, 011+ 

8,639 

1,755 

97s 

20,745  23,021 

28,467  48,905 

Poreign  food  oils 

Olive  oil. 

edible    

5,S66 
509 

6,292 
653 

5.973 
U52 

S,30g 

Sesame  oil   .... 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Teaseed  oil    . . . 

2,182 

2.275 

200 

381 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Total    

8,557 

9,220 

6,625 

6,196 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Edible   industrial 

fliis.  6/                   . ; 

Babassu  nuts,      : 

oil   equiv,(63^): 

1,1S5 

635 

5.191 

5,780 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Coconut   oil    . .,  ! 

32,579 

26,327 

10,988 

17,77^ 

2/605 

2/5O8  2/1,420  2/8,038 

Copra  oil               ; 

equiv.    (63$^)    .: 

25,316 

29,112 

9.^91 

21,699 

^ 

« 

_ 

„ 

Fish  oils,excl.; 

cod  oil  2./    ••• : 

21 

^7 

65 

63 

77 

159 

446 

315 

Palm-kernel  oil: 

lb 

18 

U07 

— 

— 

Palm  kernels,      : 

oil   equiv.(U5^): 

2,571 

1,215 

1 

1 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

Palm  oil    . 

• 

lU,3go 

306 

622 

33,165 
U78 

5.312 

1U,35^ 
U60 

22,3^9 

1,251 

388 

Pape  oil   . 

« 

Whale   oil 

550 

„ 

« 

_ 

« 

Total    .. 

76,595 

96,809 

^1,507 

69,3C5 

682 

667 

1,866 

8,353 

Continued  - 
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Ta"ble  2.-  Imports  and  exports  of  specified  fats  and  nils,  including  crude 
oil  equivalent  of  oil-tearing  materials,  United  States,  SepteralDer  and  October, 

1938  and  1939  -  Continued 


Import 

3 

• 

Ex-port 

s 

Item 

193S 

1939  1/  : 

193s     : 

1939 
Sopt. : 

1/ 

Sept.  : 

Oct.   : 

Sent. : 

Oct.   : 

Sept. : 

Oct.  : 

Oct. 

Inedi'ble  Indus-  6/ 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

trial  fats  and  oils 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Castor  "beans,  oil 

equiv.  (42^0  •••  • 

U,b22 

^,032 

2,29^ 

U,5Ul 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fish-liver  oils, 

incl.  cod  oil. . . 

3.911 

5,063 

9,283 

7.35^^ 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

8/ 

Greases 

^,979 

9/ 

1 .  24U 

9/ 

2,721 

ll 
100 

173 

"166 

20U 

377 

Olive-oil  foots. . 

Olive  oil,  inecHblc! 

752 

692 

593 

1,335 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tallow 

IRO 

150 

— 

— 

30 

28 

ISU 

U76 

Total 

14,U14 

11,181 

lU.sgi 

13,330 

203 

194 

388 

853 

Drying  oils  - 

Flaxseed,  oil 

equiv.  (33^).... 

J^U.syg 

25,515 

8,351 

16,161 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Giticicn  oil 

866 

273 

•966 

1,739 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Perilla  oil 

2,505 

2,670 

5,560 

5,720 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tung  oil 

8.189 

6,696 

5,713 

6,679 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

Total. 

37.038 

35.15^ 

20,590 

30,299 

Total,  all  groups.. 

151,019 

ibi,003 

S5,3bS 

120,108 

2i,"5To 

2'^,S82 

30,721 

58,111 

Compiled  I'rora  offic: 

Lai  records  of  the  Eureau  01  For 

eign  and  Domes 

.tic  Commerce. 

!_/  Preliminary. 

2^/  Crude  plus  refined  converted  to  crude,  using  0.93  f"or  cottonseed  oil  and 

0.9^  fcir  coconut  oil. 

3/  Does  not  include  shipments  to  noncontiguous  territories  of  the  United  States 

4/  Less  than  5OO  pounds. 

^/  Kot  separately  reported. 

b_l   Excluding  the  drying  oils. 

]_!   Figures  include  herring,  menhaden,  sod,  culachon,  other  fish  and  other  fish 

and  marine  animal  oils.  Not  including  fdsh-liver  oils,  other  tha,n  small 

amounts  that  may  be  included  with  exports. 

8_/  If  any,  included  with  fish  oils,  excluding  cod  oil. 

9./  Reported  in  value  only. 

Imports  of  most  fats  and  oils  likely  to  continue  large 

Significant  in  the  import  trade  01  the  United  States  are  flaxseed, 
castor  beans,  babassu  nuts,  and  oiticica  oil  from  South  America,  coconut  oil 
and  copra  from  the  Philippines,  and  perilla  oil  from  Japan.  Available 
supplies  of  any  of  those  commodities  are  not  likely  to  be  materially  curtailed 
because  of  the  European  War.   The  marked  reduction  in  imports  of  coconut  oil 
and  c«pra  in  September  and  October  this  yaar  apparently  was  a  temporary  fluc- 
tuation bro-ught  about  by  a  le.ck  of  shipping  space.  Reduced  imports  of  flaxseed 
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were  a  logical  consequence  of  the  marlced  increase  in  the  domestic  crop  this 
year  compared  with  last.  Smaller  imports  of  castor  "beans  reflected  reduced 
production  in  Brazil.  Imports  of  "batassu  nuts  and  oiticica  oil  from  Brazil 
were  larger  in  the  Septemlier-Cctober  period  this  year  than  last. 

Also  significant  are  imports  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  from  Nether- 
lands, India  and  West  Africa,  olive  oil  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
tung  oil  from  China.  Although  there  may  "be  some  temporary  disturbances  in 
the  East  Indies  and  African  trade  "because  of  the  large  measure  of  control 
exerted  over  supplies  and  shipping  in  those  areas  "by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Netherlands,  no.  serious  limita.tion  is  likely  on  exports  to  the.  United 
States  of  palm  oil  or  of  palm  kernels,  production  of  wh.ich  'ap.s.  "been  increasing 
in  recent  years.  ' ■ 

So  long  as  the  war  is  not  extended  actively  to  the  Maditerranean  region, 
imports  of  olive  oil  are  likely  to  continue  large,  although,  some  reduction  in 
the  quantities  availa"ble  for  shipment  to  this  coiuitry  may  result  from  increased 
demand  for  olive  oil  in  Europe.   Imports  of  edi"blc  olive  oil  for  Septem'oer  a.nd 
Octo'bor  this  year  totaled  nearly  12  million  pounds,  only  slightly  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1932.   Imports  of  olive-oil.  f.oo.ts,  used  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glycerin,  however,  v^ere  con.sldera"bly  smaller  in 
the  2-month  period  this  year  than  last.  This  might  hav.e,  been  due  to  increased 
demand  for  such  oil  in  Europe,  "but  it  uight  also  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  stocks  of  domestic  oils  suitable  for  soap  are  relatively  large. 

Domestic  supplies  of  tung  oil  have  b3en  seriously  curtailed  throughout 
1939  oy  military  operations  in  China.   I>aring  the  first  10  months  of  the  year, 
imports  of  tung  oil  totaled  only  63  million  pounds  compared  with  S8  million 
pounds  in  the  correspondir^g  period  of  193S*   I't  is  probable  that  as  a  result 
of  the  further  extension  of  the  Japanese  blockade  of  China,  even  smaller  qu3,n- 
tities  of  tung  oil  v/ill  be  available  for  import  into  the  United  States  in  19^+0. 
Oiticica  oil  and  dehydrated  castor  oil  are  being  substituted  for  tung  oil  to 
some  extent  in  the  drying  oils  industries.   Imports  of  oiticica  oil  from  Brazil 
from  January  through  October  this  year  totaled  18  million  pounds  compa.red  with 
3  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.   A  further  increase  in  imports  of  oiticica 
oil  may  be  expected  in  19^. 

Imports  of  fish-liver  oils  in  September  and  October  this  year  were 
relatively  largo,  apparently  as  a  result  of  some  forward  bu^'-ing  on  the  part 
of  American  agencies.   With  the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  ser- 
iously curtailed  by  the  war,  world  supplies  of  fish-liver  oils,  used  largely 
for  medicinal  and  poultry-feeding  purposes,  may  be  reduced  to  some  extent. 
Eower 3T,   Ncrv;ay  and  Newfoundland  are  large  producers  of  such  oils,  and  no 
seri'^as  shortage  is-  likely. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  imported  moderately  large  quan- 
tities of  peanut  oil,  almost  all  of  which  has  originated  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  China.   With  imports  of  oilseeds  i-nto  the  Netherlands  being  seriously 
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limited  "by  the  war  in  Europe,  and  with  exports  from  China  ir.-peded  "by  the 
Japanese  "blockade,  not  much  if  any  peanut  oil  is  likely  to  "be   imported  from 
those  coxontries  in  19^!0.   Imports  of  pv-anut  oil  during  Sept emt^r  and  Octoher 
this  year,  despite  relatively  small  supplies  of  doiiiestic  peanuts  ava-ilalile 
for  crushing,  totaled  only  39^^,000  po-'onds  compared  with  3 18^'+, 000  pounds  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  193S. 

Exports  of  s oyteans  and  cottonseed  oil  increase  sharply 

Exports  of  soybeans  in  OctolDer  this  y^ar  amoiuited  to  2,5^6,000  bushels 
compared  with  6,000  "bushels  in  Octo"ber  1938»   In  addition,  approximately 
l,UUl,000  pounds  of  soy"bean  oil  were  exported.   The  cor."bined  exports  of  soy- 
"bean  oil  and  of  soy'beans  in  terus  of  oil  in  Octo"b-?r  this  y^ar  ano^onted  to  the 
equivalent  of  a'bout  22,6^6,000  pounds  of  oil,  which  was  equal  to  mora  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  exports  for  the  1533-33  season.   Th-i  d.^mestic  crop 
of  3oy"beans  for  1939  i-S  estimated  at  a'oout  80,000,000  "bushels  compared  with 
a"bout  58,000,000  "bushels  in  1933. 

As  indicated  in  ta"ble  3)  most  of  the  soy"beans  exported  in  Octo"bGr  went 
to  Canada,  chiefly  for  transhipment  to  Europe  "by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
It  is  not  p03si"ble  from  the  available  dat.n  to  state  how  much  of  this  export 
movement  represents  shipments  to  the  United  llingdom,  and  how  much  shipments 
to  other  countries.   Direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  King- 
dom were  almost  negligible,  but  exports  to  Denmark,  Finland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands wore  moderately  lorge. 

Am.erican  soybeans  this  season  are  taking  the  place  in  part  of  soj^beans 
formerly  imported  into  Europe  from  Wanchuriv?^.  Hot  only  is  the  shipping  dis- 
tance less  from  this  country  th.in  from  Manchxiria,  b^it  the  soybean  crop  in 
that  country  is  reported  to  be  considerably  sr;,aller  this  year  than  last.   Al- 
though direct  evidence  of  export  buying  ic  not  availa"ble,  exports  of  at  least 
10  million  bushels  of  soybeans  seem  probable  for  the  1939-^0  season,  beginning 
October,  compared  with  total  exports  of  about  U.UlS.OOO  bushels  for  the  1932- 
39  season. 

Soybeans  are  valued  for  the  high-protein  calce  and  real  for  livestock 
feeding  as  well  as  for  tho  oil  which  they  conta.in.   The  calze   and  neal  content 
of  Manchurian  soybeans  is  s.3i^    to  be  scnev,'h^'>.t  iiign.-r  than  that  of  American 
soybeaiis,  and  in  the  past  Kanchuria.n  soybeans  have  botrn  preferred  in  several 
Europ::-an  countries  for  tha.t  reason. 

Imports  of  cottonseed  oil,  which  had  b?on  fairly  large  since  193^^.  ^^~ 
creased  sonev/iiat  in  193S  and  in  early  1939 •  ^   shai'p  uocreaso  in  imports  oc- 
curred in  September  and  October  this  year.   In  the  l.';.ttor  month,  imports  were 
almost  negligible.   Exports  of  ccttcnseed  oil,  -"n  the  other  hand,  increased 
sharply  during  Scptenb^jr  and  October  this  y:.cr,  and  exceeded  imports  by  con- 
siderable margins..  Het  exports  in  Septe-foer  amounted  to  about  222,000  pounds, 
and  in  October  tc  about  4,809,000  pounds. 

Prior  to  1935  "ti'^G  United  States  ha.d  been  a  net  export^.-r  of  cottonseed 
oil.  3ut  because  of  the  shortage  in  d'.Eestic  food  fats  brougnt  about  largely 
by  the  droughts  of  193^  s.ix&.  193^.  cottonseed  oil  was  imported  on  bnl;ince  fror.; 
1935  thro-ugh  the  first  8  months  of  1939*  With  the  sharp  increase  in  domestic 
production  of  Isrd  and  soybeans  in  the  past  yea^r,  however,  the  import  balance 
for  cottonseed  oil  was  diminishing  rapidly,  and  it  is  probable  that  imports 
would  have  become  negligible  even  if  there  ha-d  been  no  wa.r. 
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Table  3.-  Ecports  of   soybeans  and   cottcnssed  oil  f  roi.i  the 
United  States  by  countries  of  destination,   September 
and  October,   193B' and  1939 


Soybe;ins 

Co\u;try  to  Vv'hich 

exporter 

:                     1933  ' 

:                1939 

1/ 

Sept.         :        Oct. 

:      Sept. 

Oct. 

"ie  3 

2.! 

1,000  bu;     1,000  b 
9                    3 

1,000  bu. 

1^ 

,000  bu. 

United  Kiiisdcni. 
Canada 

2/ 
2/ 

1 
2,309 

Total  . 

9                   3 

2/ 

0   '-.-^  '-\ 

-3  -'-• ' 

Derjr.ai'k 
Finland 
Netherla:-'.ds 

— 

3 

U2 
53 

CI 

Total 

— 

3 

*'.'..  LiJ 

Mexico 

Other  countries 

2/                     3 
9     .               6 

r-     1 

2/ 

Total,    all  counti 

3 

2;,    526 

Cottonseed  oil    (in  terms  or  cmde  oil)   ij 


Unit  e  d  IC  in  sy.O'.u 
Canada 

1,000  lb. 

'.         0/ 

1,000  lb. 
2/ 

1,000  lb. 

1 
297 

1,000  lb. 
5 

0     0  C  ''1 

•      Total 

1/' 

1 

296 

2,264 

Belgium 

S'.veden 

Switzerland 

' 

— 

536 
194 

173 
36e^ 

906 

'    ■          Total 

— 



732 

1,447 

Cuba 

Panama 

Coloiiibia 

VenezAiela 

■    ■    61 

1 

1 

',Q    ■' 
"1 

■    2/ 

53     ■ 

112 
12 

123 

67 

36 
11 

Total 

62    , 

49 

132 

114 

Philippine  Islands 
Other  countries 

526 
2S 

396 
17 

702 

31 

703 
27fi 

Total,    all  countries  2/ 

635 

469 

1,947 

'(■5  ;■/-■ 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  tl;e   Tjurtau  cf  Foreign  and  domestic 
Commerce .  • 

1/  Preliriiiaary. 

2/  Less  than  5^0  bushels  or  pounds. 

3j[  Total  of  ijnrounded  n'lir.bers. 

4,/  Refined  and  crude;   refined   convert ">d  to  crude   basis  by  dividiiiC  "b;/  0.93. 
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The  principal  reason  for  the  narlced  decrease  in  iiaports  and  sharp  in- 
crease  in  e::poii:s  of   cottonseed   oil  in  September  and  October  this  ^ear  appears 
to  have  been  a  sudden  increase  in  demand  for  that   oil^   us>l'ul  for  both  food 
and  soap,    on  the  part   of  Canada  arid  the   United  King'dom;,    and  of  certaijri  of  the 
neutral  countries  of  Europe,   notabl;?-  Switzerland,   Sveden,    aiid  Bel.^iuia.      Cuba, 
Panaiiia,    Colombia,   Venezuela,   a;';d  the  Philippine   Islands  also  increased  their 
imports  of   cottonseed  oil  from  the  United  States   in  September  and  October  this 
year. 

Although  domestic   stocks  of   cottonseed  oil  on  Au:;ust  1  were  unusually 
large    (see  November  issue   of  this  report),   production  froia  the  1939  crop  of 
cottonseed  will  be   somevrhat  less  than  in  193-— 39  and  consicierably  less  thc-n  av- 
erage,    nevertheless,   with  large  supplies  of  lard  and  soybeans  available,   ther'- 
is   still  room  for  some  expansion  in  exports  of   cottonseed  oil  this  season.      It 
does  not   seem  likely,   however,   that  net   exports  of • cottonseed  oil  in  1940  wil]. 
be  very  l.arge.  -       ■  • 

Exports  of  lai'd  to  United  riinrxbm  decrease — increase  to  hiost   other  co  inti'ies 

Exports  of  lard,   excluain;';:  shipments  to  noncontiguous  territories  to- 
taled about  4./^  million  pounds  for  September  and  October  this  year  compared 
virith  l-O  million  pounds  in  the   same  pei^icd  of   193&.      The   United  Kingdom  and  Cubs 
vrere  the  two  principal  foi^eign  takers.      Indicative  of  the  present  British  pol- 
icy of  rest"'ictin'-  prices  and  hence   iinorts  of  la.r'.',   exports  fromi  the  United 
States  to  that   country  fell  off    sharply  in  October.      Total   exports  to  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  for  September  nnd  October  vrere  about  6  i.dllion  pounds  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1938.      Exports  to   Cuba;    Colombia,   Venezuela, 
Sweden,    and  Belgium,   however,   were  considerably  larger  than   a  year  earlier. 
Exports  to  Canada,  Ecuador,   the  Netherlands,    Costa  Rica,   Frji.-Jiia,    and  Italy  also 
shelved  material  increases. 

The  large  degree  of   control  over  ivorld  shipping  exertod  jointly  bj-  the 
United  ringdon  and  Frtmce^    and  the  necessities  of  the  \i:iv,   have  resulted  in 
marked  delays  in  foreigm  shipping.     This  and  the  fear  of   sho]"tages  may  explain 
the  pronounced  increase  in  iiuports  of  lard  from  the  United  States  by  so  many 
neuti-al  cot.ntries  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  vrar.     Ho\rever,    as  trans- 
portation   1.3  reorganized,   many  of  thesr    countries,   especially  those   .Lri  Central 
and  South  Americ?,   may  find  their  needs  for  American  lard  less  pressing  than 
they  seemed  t,o  be  at  first,   particularlj'  in  view  of  the  large   supplies  of  vege- 
table oils  and  oilseeds  that   ar^   available   in  Southern  Hemisphere   surplus- 
pr-oducijig  countries. 

Exports  of  lard  to  the  United  Kingdoiu,    our  principal  market,  laay  con- 
tinue  small  for    several  months,   but   it   does  not   seem,  likely  that    such  expoHs 
will  be  permanently  reduced. 

Lecent   events   incdcate  that   the   United  Kiiigdo;.;  is  pu:  su.in"  a  cautious 
buying  policy,    and  apparently  is  endeavoring  to   secure   as  much  of   its  needed 
food  s-applies  as  possible  from  countries  attached  to   sterlin-^-  exchange.      Hov/- 
ever,  the  United  Stat.^s  is  the   chief   surplus  lard-producinv'  nation,    and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  if  the  U  lited  Kingdom  and  other  European  countries  arc  anxj.ous 
to  obtain  lard,   the  bulk  of  it  T,ill  come  from,  t^-is  country.      Normplly,  more 
than  80  percent   of  v.orld  exports  of   lard  originates   in  the  United  States. 
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Table  /^.-  Exports  of  ].ard.  (includine  neiitra].  lard)  fro;:i  the  United  States 
by  countries  of  destination,    September  r>nd  Cctoijer^    1>3?^-  ^-i^d  1939 


Ccu.ntr,,,'  to 

J 

193o 

:                 193V  1/ 

\vhich  e.xpo.rt.ed 

:        Seot. 

: 

Oct . 

:        Ssr.t.      :        Oct. 

1,0CQ  lb.      1,000  lb.      1,000  lb.      1,000  lb. 


United  Kin .^doi-a   :  8,283           12,310  9,955              4,390 

Canad::   : 265  J3 577 o42_ 

Total    :        S , 5UQ 1:^,34"  ::0,53-:              5.032 

Geririany  :  I+U5                   'o'-L                 

Poland  and  Danzi,^ ; ^0_ 82  

Total :  /.95 L;t3 zz.- z:::^ 

BeLv^ium :'  232                  445  '   UGL'            1,2S0 

Finland   :  il                     55                     39                  

Italjr :           7  22                   55 

Netherlands   :            21  74                  321 

Kon-'/ay   :  1                      7  1                    25 

Svreden   :             28  30?                   87c 

Switzerland .  .  ,  :            111                  51S 


Total   :  244 563  1,020 3,085 

Malta,   Ctozo,    and  Cyprus   .  .  .  :  142  172  306  513 

C^ba  :  A, 503  4,397  7,461  5,785 

Dominican  Republic    :  299  132  251  171 

Haiti : 80 67 141^__ 65 

Total  :  4,882  ^5Q6  "    7/-^53  " 5,021 

Mexico :  850  827  559  695 

Costa  Rica :  33O  I63  I80  605 

Panajua  2/ .  :  199  179  426  234 

Colombia  :  555  202  1,687  853 

Venezuela  :  66?  '507  1, 300  1, 529 

Ecuador  :  54  92  56',  229 

Peru .  :  20  9        

Total 


2,675 

2,2';9 

^724 

A,  14  5 

l.'^03 

971 

256 

294 

Othei-  countries    

Total  all  countries  3/  .]     18,790  24,071  24j6':3  19,091 


Conipiled  fron  official  recoi-ds  of  the  Bureau  of  I-'orei,^"!  aiid  Do.mestic  Corn- 
merce.      Does  not   include   shipments  to  ncnconti;?\ious  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

ly''  Preliminary. 

2/  Includin.^  Panaiia  Canal  Zone. 

^  Total  of  unrounded  ra;Uiibers. 
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Althc-  .•;h  lard  exports  from  this  country  from  15"^5  through  I93S  were 
small,  inrin'ji  ^ally  "becoAiee  of  the  curtailir.cnt  in  hog   nroduction  resulting 
from  droug'rr?.  it  is  exv'cted  that  the  Uni';ed  St.'_'-teG  in  I9U0  will  again  "be 
in  a  T^o:i'ii'?n  to  exoort  a  relatively  laige  ariount  01"  la]-i.   In  the  Western 
Homisrha:'.:, .  Ccjarla  and  Bra?;il  are  the  only  t'-'O  corntricr,  beside  the  United 
States  which  produce  lard  for  exriort.  But  the  amo-ant  of  l^^rd  available 
for  ercDort  in  those  coiuitrics  is  conriarp.tivc.ly  small,  as  indicated  by 
tablo  5. 

Table  ^.~   ITet  experts  of  lard,  including  neutr?.l  lard,  from  rrinciral 
ex  ortijir  cou.ntries,  ;..v,7r.?j!:es  19-'5""3'^»  "^i^-'^'UPl  1935-3^ 


Cc^ir.try 


Unite-d  Stati:s 

Canada 

Brazil 

Noth'.irlands 

DoniPiiirk 

Hijuigciry 

y^ogoslavia 

Ireland 

Svedon 

China 

Australia 

Madagascar 


1/ 


Total,  countries  i^thav 

than  United  St.'.tes 
Total,  all  countries 


:  Avc;r;ige: 
;  192^—?"^; 

A.vorage: 

I93C-3U: 

Mil. 

1Q39  ; 

iq-^G  • 

i?37 

•  103;? 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

I/Iil. 

lai. 

Mil. 

:   lb. 
••   767 

lb. 

lb. 
11^^ 

lb. 
137 

lb. 

162 

lb. 

58U 

23U 

:    ^ 

1 

Ik 

29 

30 

17 

:   2"/ 

6 

3C 

18 

1 

- 

:     ;:,U 

33 

28 

16 

15 

g 

:   2U 

Uc 

P-1 

27 

29 

23 

:   in 

? 

'^3 

3? 

31 

29 

:   2/ 

2 

10 

16 

Ig 

15 

:    3 

3 

U 

U 

1/   5 

5 

:  1/ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

:   11 

5 

7 

6 

13 

15 

:    1 

2 

2 

3 

k 

U 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

'.     ICS 

IC^ 

16s 

155 

151 

120 

:  ^73 

6g7 

2S3 

292 

313 

^5^ 

Compiled  from  ofiicio.l  sources. 

1/   Includes  shionents  to  noncontig'aous  territories. 

2/   Net  innorts. 

3/  Includes  imitation  l-\rd. 

5/  Yerr  ended  J^me  '^'^, 

The  United  Kingdom  is  re-oortcd  to  have  large  stocks  of  fats  nnd  oils 
on  hand;  and  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  as  v.'ell  as  a.nimal  fats  from 
A-rgentina,  /lustr.' lia,  pjid  New  Zoalajid,  continue' to  be  imnortod  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  considerable  volume   It  soems  rrobable,  however,  tha.t 
British  rroduction  of  'vh---'.le  oil,  an  im-:)ortant  source  of  food  and  soap  fat 
in  recent  yen.rs,  vri?.!  be  shar-nly  curtailed  if  not  altogether  stop'oed  during 
the  x'/ar..  And  with  continued  sin'-in-r-of  illliud  and  neutral  ships,  the  United 
Kingdom!  and  certain  other  coi:.ntries  of  "'est jrn  Europe  may  find  it  convenient 


POS-^U 


_  lU  - 


as  time  goes  on  to  secure  supplies  of  food  fats  from  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  shorter  shipring  distance  from  this  co-untry  than  from  South 
America  or  Asia.   It  may  be  assumed  that  v/hen  t>ie  need  for  increased  imt)orts 
of  food  fats  from  the  United  States  becomes  felt,  means  of  loayment  for  such 
imports  v/ill  be  made  available. 

It  is  estimated  that  exports  and  shinments  of  lard  from,  the  United 
States  for  the  c,'.lenda,r  year  1939  "-'iH  total  m^ore  than  3'^^'  million  rounds 
compared  with  2^U■  million  pounds  in  193^-  Arirroximately  600  million  povinds 
of  lard  will  be  available  for  export  in  19^40,  b\it  total  exports  and  shipments 
-in.  that  year  m.ay  not  be  much  in  excess  of  ''4-CO   million  -oounds.   If  the  war  in 
Europe  continues  after  19^0,  European  re?5uirements  for  American  lard  are 
likely  to  increase,  not  only  because  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  shorter 
shipping  routes,  but  also  because  of  reduced  anim.al-fat  production  in  Eiu'ope 
v/ith  relativf-ily  short  supplies  and  high  prices  of  livestock  feeds,  and  be- 
crusc  of  reduced  production  of  whale  and  fish  oils. 


Table  6.-  Oleomart^arine :  Production  and  materials  used  in  manufacture, 
United  States,  October  I937  fmd  I93S,  August-October,  1939 


I  tern. 

October 

ig'^g  1/ 

1^ -^7  : 

l.OCC  lb 

lQ3g 

Aug. 

:  Sept.   : 

Oct. 

getablfc  2/ 

;e table  ^ 

,ll.:meous 
.rgarine 

1,000  lb 

1,02b 
3UU 
11'" 
122 

.l,0'-^0  lb 

1,^60 

27'+ 

125 

"  59 
20 

.1,000  lb. 

262 

329 

115 

65 

1,000  lb. 

Oleo  oil 
Oleostearine 
Lard  neutral 
Oleo  stock 
Beef  fat 

773 

300 

120 

ion 

620 

236 

BS 

71 

Total  animal 

l,2w3 

1,6C2 

i,53« 

6,9S6 

5,57^+ 

25^4 

22 

1.371 

9,034 

7,371 
29P; 

35 
10 

1.015 

Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Peanut  oil      •  • 
Corn  oil 

Cottonseed  stcorine 
Soyberji  stearine 

ao.i^U 

2,990 

255 

75 

10,3??n 

3,93s 
215 

11 

(?,669 

5,qg2 

197 
22 

Total  domestic  vt 

2^,h-[k 

iU,5UU 

12,?^3b 

1.763 
1,3^5 

16,70s 

3,113 
1.409 

lU,S9C 

Coconut  oil 
Babassu  oil 
Palm-kernel  oil 

6,96U 
992 

231 

^,U2n  . 
63s 
75 

2,167 
98? 

Total  foreign  ve^ 

=?,187 

9,13^^ 

3,  los 

17,US2 

4,522 

Iti!^ 

Total  fal 3  and  oils 

32.954 

.  7.^97 
2.C9S 

25.279 

22,601 

10,060 

Milk. 

Salt  and  other  misc^ 

6. 2^7 
l„47^ 

4.315 
i,r28 

5,297' 
1,2S1 

4,53s 
1,116 

Production  of  oleom- 

Uo,U67 

■_3i.P92  _ 

2i,6cg 

28,105 

23,725 

Com.puted  from.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  rer-.ords  and  fnternal  Revenue  Bulletin. 

!_/  Preliminr.Ty . 

2/  Ordinarily  domestically  produced. 

jJ   ITot  domestically  produced. 
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Ta"ble   7«~  Price  T^er  pound  of   specified  fats   aiid  oils,    and  oil-lDearing  materials, 


Novom"')er   1937   rjid   I93S,    and  Sentemb 


Item 


Fats  and  oilg- 
Entter,  92  score,  Chicago  . 
Oleomari^arine ,  dom.  veg.,  C!-'ic.-i^£;o 
Lard,  i-rime  ste,ar'i,  Chic'i.'^o 
Lard,  refined,  Ghic;.'.go  .... 
Lard  coimDcund,  ChicRyo  .... 


Corn  oil,  cr^ade,  tan':s,  f.o.t.  mills 

Corn  oil,  refined,  tlDls.,  N.  Y 

Cottonseed  oil,  cr-ude,  truiks,  f-cl). 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  N.  Y 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  Chicr.go  

Cleostearine,  "btls.,  II.  Y 

PeDJiut   oil,    crude,    tar..ks,    f.o.D.   mills 
Peoxiut   oil,   dom.    refined,    "blils.,  N.   Y.    . 
Soyteaxi   oil,    crude, tank   car s,midwo stern 
Soybean   oil,   refined,   N,   Y 


•Babassu  oil,  N.  Y 

Coconut  oil,  crude, tanks, f.o .0.  Pacifi 

Coconut  oil,  edible,  H.  Y.  ^/  

Olive  oil,  ediole,  "bbls.,  IT.  Y 

Palm-kernel  oil,  denatured,  tbls.,  N.  Y 

Palm  oil,  crude,  ca.sks ,  N.  Y.  ^/  

Eape  oil,  refined,  bbls.,  II.  Y.  U/  

Sesame  oil,  refinud,  drums,  N.  Y 

Teaseed  oil,  crade ,  H.   Y 


mill 


mill 


Co  a 


1/ 


imor 


Tallow,  inedible,  Chica, 

Gr  e  as  e ,  i.  wh  i  t  e ,  Ch  i  c  agi 

Menliaden  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b..  Bait 

Sardine  oil,  crude,  tanks,  Pacific  Coa.st  ... 

Whale  oil,  refined, bleached  v/inter  ,bbls  . ,  I'l.Y 

Olive  oil  foots,  nrime,  drums,  N.  Y 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  carlots,  Minnea^iolis 
Linseed  oil,  raw,  carlots,  bbls.,  N.  Y. 

Perilla  oil,  drums,  il.  Y.  ^/  

Oiticica  oil,   N.   Y 

Tung  oil,    drums,   II.    Y. 

Castor   oil.   No.    3,   bbls.,   N.   Y.    ... 

Cod  oil,    Nev/f oimdl-md,    bbls.,   N.    Y 

Oil-bearing  materials- 

Copra,    bags,    f.o.b.  Pacific   Coast    

CottonsoecJ,    U.S.    farm  -orice    (dol.   uur   ton) 

Cottonseed,  Dallas   (dol.   npr   ton)    

Flaxseed,    Mo.    1  Minneapolis    (ner  bu.)    .... 
Soybesjis,   No.   2  Yellow,    Chic?v:-;o   (per  bii.) 

Comijiled   from  Oil,   Paint   and  Drug  R:3norter,    N, 
Trade   Biilletin, 
Marketing   Serva 


r-November  1939 


1933 


November  j 

"19^7;  193g:Sept.:  Oct.:  Nov.  1/ 
Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents   Cents 


37.0  26.5  27. U  28. U 

15.0  15. U  1U.9  15.0 

9.5  7.1  7.g  6.G 

11. U  g.3  9.6  g.o 

10. U  9.g  9.7  9.7 


6.7 

9.g 
6.0 

7.1 
12.2 

9.1 
7.0 
10.3 
5.6 
g.g 


7.0 

9.2 

31.9 

7.7 

7.2 
16. g 

10. 5 

9.-^ 


5-^ 
b.o 
U.6 
U.g 

9.9 
10.1 


6.U  6.g  6.6 

9.6  9.1  9.3 

6.5  5.9  5.S 
7.U  7.1  6.S 
g.7  10.6  10.0 
6.g  9.2  8.9 

6.6  2/6.-^  2/6.8 
10.1  9.5  10.5 

5.0  5.1  U.9 

7.9  g.o  g.U 


b.l 

5.8 

25.1 

6.6 

6.6 

15.2 

10.  s 

7-5 


7.0 
6.6 
7.6 

27.9 

6.U 

6.6 
16. 0 
10.3 
12.0 


7.0 
6.g 

30.0 


ig.o 


13-5 


5.2  5.9  5.6 
5.U  6.2  5.g 
^.0  3.7  U.6 
3.9  U.2  U.6 
s.2  2,/l2.l  2/12.5 
7.1   9.o~'io.o 


10.2  g.i  9.1  10.0 

in. 6  g.U  10.1  10.2 

17.2  lU.U  18. 9  19.0 

1U.6  11.5  19.7  21.0 

15.6  1U.5  26.6  28.2 

16.2  9.2  8.g  10.8 

6.9  U.7  U.U 

:  2.U  1.8  2.1  2.3 

:  19.0  23.1  20.6  22.9 

:  23.0  22. U  25.0 

:207.3  18^.2  17^.1  l?5.7 

'.   93.0  7U.0  87.0  87. 0 


29.5 

15.0 

6.1 

7.2 

9.5 

^.g 
g.6 
5.6 
6.5 
8.5 
7.9 
6.7 
10.6 

U.8 

g.o 

6.7 
6.5 

8.1 
29.1 

8.0 

18.0 

13.1 

5.5 
5.U 

^.5 
U.2 

12.5 
9.3 

9.U 
9.9 

18. 7 
20.6 
26.2 
11.1 

9.6 

2.1 

23. 8 
26.5 

I83.9 

98.0 


ional  Prcvisioner,  Chicago  Daily 
Trade  Biilletin,  Minnea-nolis  Daily  Market  Record,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultu.ral 
.rketing  Service  ojid  Burc-u  ;)f  Labor  Statistics,   1/  Preliminary.   2/  Revised. 
Inclucxos  excise  tajc.  of  3  cents  beginning  May  10,  "T^yi-.      U/  Include's  excise  tax 
'+.5  cents  beginning  August  'yl,    1936.   5/  Incli;des  excise— tax  of  3  cents  be- 
ginning July  1,  1939.    -         ■  -    -i' 
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